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Conference scrutinizes 
China-Canada relations 
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The inner workings of the 
General Faculties Council 


Econ 
professor 
named to 


federal R&D 
panel 


Folio staff 


niversity of Alberta 
economics professor 
Bey Dahlby has been ap- 


pointed by the Government of Canada 
to a six-member panel of experts to lead 


a comprehensive review of all federal 
support for research and development. 

Dahlby is an acclaimed economist 
who is sought after internationally 
for his expertise on economic policy. 

In May he was awarded the Doug 
Purvis Memorial Prize by the Canadian 
Economics Association for excellence 
relating to Canadian economic policy. 

“Lam honoured to have been 
chosen,” said Dahlby of his selection to 
the panel. “I am pleased to be able to 
represent the university and will do the 
best job that I can.” 

The panel fas one year to produce 
formal recommendations regarding 
ways that government funding and 
policy can enhance business research 
and development and productivity. 
The panel’s recommendations will be 
publicly reported within a year. 

The creation of the panel is both 
strategic and timely, according to 
President Indira Samarasekera, a vocal 
supporter of R&D investments and the 
benefits to Canada of more public- 
private partnerships around research 
and innovation. 

“As one of Canada’s leading 
research-focused public institutions, we 
at the U of A commend the govern- 
ment on creating this panel, and we 
firmly believe that Canada must be 
relentless in its pursuit of excellence,” 
said Samarasekera. “For nearly two 
decades the Government of Canada has 
been making strategic investments that 
have built a foundation for innovation 
and competitiveness and that have set 
Canada up for great success.” 

Examples of that investment 
include funding for the Tri-Councils, 
the Canada Foundation for Innovation, 
the Canada Research Chairs, the Vanier 
Scholarships, the Canada Excellence 
Research Chairs, the Banting Post- 
doctoral Fellowships Program and the 
Knowledge Infrastructure Program. 


Dahlby continued on page 2 
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Concert admission: A little elbow grease 


ERS 


vee 


2 Sustainab 
Awareness 


_ Sustainability.ualberd 


pajjddng 


All the electricity for the Noi Arntzen, Kevin Wright aha the Dream Band was provided by Soie onori bike generators during the kickoff of the U of A’s 
Sustainability Awareness Week in Quad Oct. 18. 


Alberta Order of Excellence bestowed on U of A legends 


Brian Murphy 


legendary paleontolo- 
gist and a champion for 
disabled athletes, both 


prominent professors at the University 
of Alberta, have received the highest 
honour the province 
can give to a citizen. 

The Alberta Order 
of Excellence was 
presented to U of A 
professor emeritus 
Bob Steadward and 
paleontologist Philip 
Currie Oct. 20 at 
Government House in 
Edmonton. 

A committee of 
volunteers, led by 
Alberta’s lieutenant governor Donald 
Ethell, considers a list of nominees for 
the Alberta Order of Excellence. The 
award recognizes people for long service 
to Albertans and for the impact their 
work has on people across Canada and 
around the world. Another criterion is 
that the recipient’s work stands the test 
of time. 

As a renowned dinosaur hunter, 


Celebrate the aS 


with an elegant reception at Al 


Bob Steadward 


Currie measures time in tens of millions 
of years. His credits include a key role 
in the creation of the Royal Tyrrell Mu- 
seum of Paleontology in Drumheller, 
landmark research publications from 
dinosaur digs as far flung as Mongolia 
and Argentina, and continued work 
communicating the im- 
portant role ancient fossils 
play in determining the 
environmental future of the 
planet. 

“I couldn’t be happier 
because this award is a mile- 
stone for paleontology in 


aren’t many places in the 
world where a government 
would recognize these re- 
sources are vital and that we 
should continue to study and develop 
this resource.” 

Steadward is no stranger to the 
pomp and ceremony of a major govern- 
ment award. Already an Officer of the 
Order of Canada, Steadward has been 
recognized for his work on behalf of 
disabled athletes around the world. 
Steadward says he finds special meaning 


in this award from his home province. 


Alberta,” said Currie. “There 


“Sometimes it makes things a little 
bit more special when recognition 
comes from close to your 
own home,” he said. 

Another example 
of Steadward’s local 
recognition sits on the 
U of A’s South Campus 
at the Steadward Centre 
for Personal and Physical 
Achievement. The origins 
of the facility go back to 
Steward’s days as a U of A 
professor. He is now the 
honorary president of the 
centre, which is recognized as a leading 


facility in disability research. 


Phil Currie 


Steadward says his Alberta Order 
of Excellence Award is a reminder that 
the disabled need others 

to champion their cause 
> because they can go unno- 
ticed. Steadward also says 
| the need for recognition 
| of people with disabilities 
| has never been greater. 

“As people are living 
longer it’s amazing to 
see the increase in the 
number of people with 
disabilities so it’s incred- 
ibly important for the 
government to focus on support for the 
services these people require.” Wi 


U of A moves up in publications’ ranking 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 


has again surged in a rank- 


ing of higher-education 
research institutions that measures 
the generation of publication and 
citation data. 
According to the SCImago Insti- 
tutions Rankings, which analyzed the 


recent research-publication perfor- 
mance of 2,833 international research 
institutions and organizations, the 

U of A finished 57th in the world, 
30th in North America and third in 
Canada. This is a hefty jump from the 
U of A’s impressive 2009 interna- 
tional ranking of 66th. 


Ranking continued on page S 
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Does antibiotic use trigger childhood asthma and allergies? 


Raquel Maurier 
cross-Canada team of medi- 
cal researchers suspects that 
giving antibiotics to infants 

in their first year of life may be the un- 

derlying trigger that causes asthma and 
allergies to develop later in childhood. 

The researchers, from five Canadian 
universities, including the University 
of Alberta, are conducting a major, 
$2.5-million study on how intestinal 
bacteria changes in newborns after the 
babies take antibiotics, and whether 
those changes trigger certain medical 
conditions in children. Epidemiolo- 
gist Anita Kozyrskyj, a professor in the 
Department of Pediatrics and co-lead 
investigator in this new federally funded 
study, demonstrated in a pilot study that 
infants who receive antibiotics by three 
months of age have changes in their 
microbiota. 

“The number of different kinds of 
bacteria is less,” says Kozyrskyj. “Now 
the question is: does antibiotic use early 
in life change the microbiota in the 
intestines of children? And are these 
changes associated with the development 


of asthma and allergies in children? We 
are hoping to specifically pinpoint which 
‘bad’ bacteria it is that is causing asthma.” 

Everyone has “good” intestinal bacte- 
ria, known as microbiota, to help absorb 
nutrients and protect against harmful 
bacteria. No one is born with this; it 
develops throughout the first year of life. 
Normal development of the microbiota 
can be affected by various factors such 
as caesarean-section delivery and infant 
diet and medication use. By one year of 
age, more than 50 per cent of Canadian 
infants will receive an antibiotic prescrip- 
tion. 

Studies have shown that antibiot- 
ics affect the microbiota. As well, 
composition of microbiota in children 
who have allergies is different than 
the microbiotia in children who don’t 
suffer from allergies. 

Kozyrskyj’s research will zero in on 
antibiotic use in the first year of life and 
will be conducted through a research 
group called SyMBIOTA, or Synergy in 
Microbiota Research. The SYMBIOTA 
team includes researchers Piush Man- 
dhane, Dean Befus, Radha Chari and 
Catherine Field. 


a 


Piush Mandhane examines four-month-old Sara Celemin as part of a study attempting 


to establish a link between early antibiotic use and the onset of asthma and allergies. 


Kozyrskyj’s colleagues from the 
University of Toronto will look at 
the composition of microbiota from 
fecal samples from children aged three 
months and at one year. By extracting 
DNA from these samples, researchers 
will be able to identify the bacteria that 
are present in microbiota. This research 
is funded by the Canadian Institutes 
of Health Research and the AllerGen 
Network Centres of Excellence. 


Virologist called to medical hall of fame 


Quinn Phillips 

e led the University of Al- 

berta’s medical school for 

10 years; he developed the 
antiviral therapy for hepatitis B now be- 
ing used around the globe, 
and he was the driving force 
behind the development of 
the Li Ka Shing Institute 
of Virology—a facility that 
has vaulted the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry and 
the U of A to prominence 
as a world centre of excel- 
lence in viral research. 

Now add Canadian 
Medical Hall of Fame laure- 
ate to the list of accomplish- 
ments for Lorne Tyrrell. 

“When I was first called and told 
about it, it was quite emotional to think 
of the people that are there and for me 
to be joining that group,” said Tyrrell, 
who is being inducted in two catego- 
ries: Builder and Excellence in Health 
Research. 

Tyrrell is one of six “medical heroes” 
being honoured this year during a 
ceremony to be held April 28, 2011, in 
London, Ont. He was nominated by 
two colleagues, Henry Friesen, a hall- 
of-fame laureate from the University 
of Manitoba, and Robert Lampard, a 
retired medical historian from the Uni- 
versity of Calgary and author of a soon- 
to-be released book about the U of A’s 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry. 

“Dr. Tyrrell is a former board 
member and we had a feeling that as 
soon as he completed his six-year term 
and became eligible for nomination, it 
wouldn’t take long for him to receive 
this honour,” said Janet Tufts, executive 
director of the Canadian Medical Hall 
of Fame. “Laureates may either have 
made a single meritorious discovery or 
have a lifetime of accomplishments. Dr. 
Tyrrell fits both criteria.” 

Philip Baker, dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry, says Tyrrell 
should serve as an inspiration to us all. 

“Dr. Tyrrell’s contributions to 
translational research and dedication 
to his work and the welfare of patients 
worldwide make him most worthy of 


Lorne Tyrrell 


him with us in the faculty.” 

Tyrrell completed his medical degree 
at the U of A in 1968 and received his 
PhD from Queens University in 1972. 
He helped change the face of medicine 
with the development of the drug 
lamivudine as the first 
antiviral agent for the 
treatment and control of 
HBV (hepatitis B virus), 
a disease affecting hun- 
dreds of millions around 
the world. As a result of 
that monumental discoy- 
ery, liver transplantation 
programs for hepatitis B 
carriers were reinstated. 

Tyrrell also served as 
dean of the faculty from 
1994 to 2004 and is cur- 
rently the founding director of the Li Ka 
Shing Institute of Virology. As well, he 
holds the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research-GlaxoSmithKline Chair in 
Virology. 

University President Indira Sama- 
rasekera also greeted the announcement 
as a fitting honour. 


“Lorne’s leadership at the U of A 
has raised the university’s profile as a 
medical research institution and his 
dedication to his field has resulted in 
the outstanding research programs now 
housed in the Li Ka Shing Institute of 
Virology,” said Samarasekera. “There 
could be no more worthy inductee to 
the Canadian Medical Hall of Fame 
than Lorne Tyrrell.” 

Tyrrell has received numerous other 
awards, including the university's top 
research award, the J. Gordin Kaplan 
Award. He isa fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Canada, a member of the Alberta 
Order of Excellence and an Officer of 
the Order of Canada. 

But he is not resting on his laurels. 

“Tye got lots of things that I still 
want to do,” said Tyrrell. “We want 
to accomplish more in the treatments 
and improving outcomes for people 
with hepatitis B and hepatitis C. Also, 
we're going to do some work in other 
viral infections because there are a lot of 
people that need help and this is part of 
the mandate of the Li Ka Shing Institute 
of Virology.” B 


Dahlby 


Samarasekera is thrilled to have 
Dahlby appointed to the panel. 

“Bey is an internationally- 
acclaimed expert in economic policy, 
called upon to consult 
on tax reform in devel- 
oping economies for the 
IMF and World Bank,” 
said Samarasekera. “His 


well-deserved selec- 


tion to the panel brings 
ane 
honour to the U of A, 


and we are all proud for 


him.” 
Since joining the fac- 
ulty in 1978, Dahlby has 


maintained a fairly low 


Bev Dahlby 


profile while teaching 

courses at all levels in the area of public 
economics, publishing prolifically, and 
advising and consulting. He has also 
made an important contribution to 
the field of public economics with the 
recent publication of his book, The 


continued from page 1 


Marginal Cost of Public Funds. He also 
serves as a fellow of the university's 
Institute for Public Economics and the 
C.D. Howe Institute in Toronto. But, 
____ according to economics 

| chair Doug West, Dahl- 
by has quietly amassed 
significant contributions 
to public policy. 

“This selection is 
recognition of Bey’s 
expertise, especially in the 
economics of taxation, 
so we in the department 
are very pleased for him,” 
said West. “Only one 
person a year is recog- 
nized for contributions 
to public policy, and that was Bey this 
year. Through his appointment to the 
C.D. Howe Institute and his many 
other professional activities, Bev has 
made considerable contributions to 


public policy.” Pa 


Health centre 
announces 
flu-shot clinic 
dates 


Folio Staff 
he University Health 
Centre, working closely 
with the Faculty of 
Nursing, Faculty of Pharmacy and 


Human Resource Services, will hold 
an influenza vaccination “blitz” for 
all U of A students and staff on the 
following dates: 

e Main Campus clinics: 

Noy. 2-4, 9 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Registration on the main floor of 
SUB across from the food court. 

e Campus Saint-Jean: 

Noy. 16., 10 a.m.—3 p.m. 

Grand Salon, Pavillon Lacerte. 

e Enterprise Square: 

Noy. 17, 10 a.m.—3 p.m. 

Green Room, located just north of 
Rutherford Bookstore. 

e Augustana Campus is currently 
preparing its campus clinic and 
more information will be forwarded 
to all Augustana students and staff, 
when details are finalized. Note 
that the University Health Centre 
(2-200 SUB) is offering influenza 
shots onsite starting on Oct. 15. 
The centre will not offer influenza 
shots during the Main Campus 
clinics. 

The clinics will be open only 
to students and staff, not to family 
members, because of the set amount 
of vaccine the university is receiv- 
ing. Public clinics run by Alberta 
Health Services are again open 
across the province and available to 
every Alberta resident. Any family 
member of staff and students can 
access the seasonal influenza shot 
that way. 

Staff and students will be asked 
to identify themselves (e.g. ONE- 
card or equivalent) before receiving 
the vaccination, as well as provide 
an Alberta health-care number (or 
the equivalent). 

To help facilitate the efficient 
operation of the vaccination blitz, 
please try to avoid either choosing 
to show up first thing on the first 
day, or leaving it to the last day. You 
can also help speed things up by 
ensuring you bring the proper docu- 
mentation, as above, and if possible, 
by wearing short-sleeved clothing. 

For information about clinics 
in the community and seasonal 
influenza, please visit www.uhc. 
ualberta.ca, WY 


People-to-people connections at 
core of Canada-China relationship 


Michael Davies-Venn 


our decades after Canada and 

China signed a communi- 

qué establishing diplomatic 
relationship, signs of steadily growing 
ties between the two countries are, as 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper puts 
it, clearer than ever. And at the core of 
the relationship are ordinary Chinese 
and Canadians, says John Baird, leader 
of the government in the House of 
Commons. 

Baird told a conference organized by 
the University of Alberta’s China Insti- 
tute in Ottawa this month that extensive 
people-to-to people ties strengthen 
Canada’s relationship with China. 

“Canadians of Chinese origins have 
become part of the Canadian fabric. 
More than 1.3 million people of Chinese 
origin reside in Canada and more than 
50,000 Chinese students study in Cana- 
dian academic institutions,” he said. 

Several of those students have come to 

the U of A. Fifty-six China Scholarship 
Council scholarship recipients started 
studying at the U of A this fall, marking 
the seventh highest number of CSC 
students at any university in the world, 
according to U of A International. 

Lan Lijun, the out-going ambassador 
of the People’s Republic of China to 
Canada, told delegates to the confer- 
ence, which included parliamentarians, 
former Canadian ambassadors to China, 
academics, business leaders and others, 
that “today, our exchanges have been 
increasingly large in scale, diverse in form 
and high in level.” 

U of A Chancellor Linda Hughes 
said the university welcomes its role in 
enabling the growing relationship with 


Chancellor Linda Hughes addresses the audience during a U of A-hosted conference in 


Ottawa, which examined 40 years of Canada-China relations. Among the dignitaries in 
attendance were Prime Minister Stephen Harper and Chinese ambassador Lan Lijun. 


China. Noting a recent conference that 
brought a 50-person delegation made 
up of Chinese government officials and 
administrators from leading universities 
in China to the U of A, Hughes says 
education is plays an important role in 
China-Canada relations. 

“Just as education builds nations, 
it also builds international relation- 
ships,” said H ughes. “Education has 
helped formed a bond between our two 
countries since the 19th century, when 
Canadian missionaries helped build an 
education institute in China. Since 1970, 
educational exchanges have flourished 
between Canada and China, building 
friendships between individuals, growing 
mutual understanding and enriching 
and benefitting both nations.” 

The two-day national conference, 
which was co-sponsored by the federal 
Department of Foreign Affairs and 


International Trade, scrutinized the 
40-year diplomatic relationship estab- 


lished in Sweden in October of 1970. 

In attendance was Harper, who said 
Canada compliments China’s economic 
developments. 


“China needs a stable source of energy 
to fuel its continuing growth; Canada 
isan emerging energy superpower. Chi- 
nese companies look for the best places 
to do business, Canada has low and fall- 
ing tax rates, a low debt gross domestic 
product ratio and an environment that 
is welcoming of foreign investments,” 
Harper said, adding Canada has com- 
mitted more than a billion dollars to its 
pacific-coast trade infrastructure. 

“In the context of global economic 
development, it is clear than ever that 
the strategic partnership between 
Canada and China has never been more 
promising.” 

Gordon Houlden, director of the 
U of A’s China Institute, agreed that 
maintaining a stable and strong trade 
and investment relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China will also be 
an indispensable element of Canadian 
prosperity in coming decades. 

“With the steady rise over three de- 
cades of China’s economic, political and 
cultural influence, the conduct of our 
relations with China must be a central 
component of Canadian diplomacy.” Wi 


Helmholtz ‘running on all cylinders’ 


Brian Murphy 


he University of Alberta’s 

partnership with German 

researchers to develop 
new sustainability technologies for the 
oilsands is up and running and is now 
looking beyond resource development 
to a shared interest in health care. 

It was a year ago that the U of A 
announced its partnership with a 
group of 16 German research centres 
to form the Helmholtz Alberta Initia- 
tive. Stefan Scherer, special advisor to 
U of A’s research office, says the uni- 
versity will expand its current capacity 
of nearly 50 oilsands-related research 
projects by sharing the work load with 
the Helmholtz Association’s staff of 


Are You a 


It doesn't happen often, but the Oct. 8 round of folio’s 
“Are You a Winner?” contest appears to have gotten the best 
of the campus community. With no correct answers, the same 
photo will run again, but this time with a sweetened pot. 

Up for grabs this week will be a long-thought-extinct But- 
terdome butter dish that was found after a deep examination 
of the folio prize trunk. The butterdish will go along with “The 
Contemporary Arab Reader on Political Islam,” courtesy of the 
U of A Press. Addressing the key issues such as Shari'ah, hu- 
man rights, civil society, secularism, globalization and ummah, 
and the impact of the West on the modern Arab world, this 
book is the perfect starting point for students and academics 
looking to understand “political Islam” in contemporary Arab 


f MD 


28,000 across Germany. 

“U of A’s Helmholtz program is 
running on all cylinders. Money from 
the provincial government’s $25-mil- 
lion, five-year grant is in the hands of 
researchers and collaboration with their 
German colleagues is well underway,” 
said Scherer. 

The focus of the joint effort towards 
improving the performance of Alberta’s 
oilsands includes reducing the amount 
of energy needed to withdraw the oil, 
developing reliable, low-cost carbon- 
capture techniques, and returning land 
set aside for tailings-pond use to its 
natural state more quickly. 


A group of German politicians who 


recently visited Alberta to learn more 
about the oilsands and the research 


partnership got a history lesson in 
heavy-oil extraction from former 
Syncrude CEO and former U of A 
chancellor Eric Newell. Newell told 
the visitors the U of A’s pioneering 
research with separating heavy oil 
from sand goes back to the 1920's 


with the work of engineering professor 


Karl Clark. 

“Technology and innovation have 
got us to this point, and they will get us 
to where we need to go,” said Newell 
about the German researchers. “The 
technologies developed by the Helm- 
holtz Alberta Initiative will be used 
by Alberta’s oilsands and other heavy 
hydrocarbon resources such as coal 
extraction, which are common to both 


Germany and Canada.” F 


and Muslim societies. To win a copy, simply identify where on 
campus the object of the picture is located. Email your correct 
answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Oct. 29, 
and you will be entered into the draw. 
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Campus Security gets a new 


Michael Brown 


ith its duties continu- 

ously evolving, Cam- 

pus Security Services 
has shed its old handle in favour ofa 
name that better reflects the organiza- 
tion’s responsibilities and status. 


On Nov. 1, campus peace officers 


| will begin reporting to University of 


Alberta Protective Services. 


“[Campus Security Services] is kind 
ofa name from the past that is no 
longer applicable,” said Bill Mowbray, 
director of University of Alberta Pro- 
tective Services. “It ties us to a security 
organization, when that is not what 
we are anymore. We are more about 
crime prevention and being proactive 
than the old name suggests.” 

Mowbray says that previously secu- 
rity was the extent of a CSS member’s 
duties, so the name fit; however, that 
changed when CSS became a special- 
constable organization in 1993. “That 
evolved further when we became a 
peace-officer organization in 2007,” 
said Mowbray. 


Bill Mobray stands with University of Alberta Pro’ 


name 


Today, UAPS, one of six opera- 
tional units within Risk Management 
Services, provides a number of services 
to the U of A including informa- 
tion and advice on safety, security 
and crime prevention, emergency 
response, complaint investigation, 
accident investigation, lost-and- 
found services, general patrol, alarm 
response, special duty services, traffic 
safety enforcement and public educa- 
tion services. 

Mowbray says the name also 
reflects better the hard work and skills 
acquired to become a peace officer, 
the majority of whom are U of A 
graduates. 

“As a peace-officer organization, 
its members have a widening range 
of responsibilities to help protect the 
university and its burgeoning and 
diverse learning community,” said 
Mowbray. “Working closely with city 
law enforcement and other emergency | 
responders, and employing increas- | 
ingly sophisticated techniques, the 
organization’s officers are equipped to 
respond to crime of all sorts.” B | 
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About 150 occupational-therapy students from the Faculty of 
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ob dance in Quad on Oct. 6 to ring in National Occupational Therapy Month. 
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General Faculties Council: “Reading the will of the academy’ 


Michael Brown 
ith a board of governors 
to take care of the 
business dealings of a 

university, who better to take care of the 

academic side than the academy itself. 

Known as the General Faculties 
Council, this 158-member body—made 
up of university vice-presidents, faculty 
deans, professors, students, librarians and 
academic and non-academic staff, and 
chaired by the U of A president—takes 
its authority from the Alberta Post- 
Secondary Learning Act, but is powered 
by the un iversity community. 

Duane Szafron, professor in the 
Department of Computing Science, 
GFC executive committee member and 
chair of the GFC nominating com- 
mittee, says that because the university 
is nota business, it is important that 
academic matters be left in the hands of 
the people who serve and are served by 
the university. 

“The GEC reads the will of the 
academy and transfers that will into rules 
and modes of operation,” said Szafron. 
“Everybody is equal. No matter who 
you are, everyone gets his or her say. 

The GFC is open and transparent and 

encourages diverse points of view. It’s 

a place where you get a hearing, an op- 

portunity to convince people that your 

point of view is right.” 

Subject to the authority of the board, 
GFC is responsible for the academic and 
student affairs of the university, includ- 
ing the granting of degrees and other 
credentials, and approval of the univer- 
sity’s academic plan, programs, policies, 
awards and the university's calendar. The 
GFC also reviews disciplinary and appeal 
measures. 

Garry Bodnar, director of GFC Ser- 
vices and secretary to GFC (who recently 
celebrated 30 years on campus), explains 
that, in terms of the academic affairs of 
the institution, the magic of the GFC is 


WE SUPPORT 


that it ensures that there is a buy-in for 
the decisions around academic matters 
by the academy itself. 

“And therein lies the real essence of 
collegial governance at the University 
of Alberta,” said Bodnar. “The GFC 
ensures that you have the academic 
community, and the support staff, being 
participants in decisions that influence 
the way the university conducts itself 
from the academic perspective.” 

Bodnar explains that many items 
brought before the GFC flow up 
through one or more of the GFC’s 
nine standing committees. They are the 
Executive Committee (this committee is 
also the Nominating Committee), Aca- 
demic Planning Committee, Academic 
Standards Committee, Committee on 
the Learning Environment, Campus 
Law Review Committee, Facilities 
Development Committee, Undergradu- 
ate Awards and Scholarship Committee, 
University Teaching Awards Commit- 
tee and the Replenishment Committee. 

Bodnar says the council has delegated 
to each standing committee authority 
to make decisions on behalf of GEC 
in each standing committee’s defined 
area of responsibility. The delegation of 
authority to the standing committees is 
intended to permit the council to pursue 
major policy and strategic issues. 

“(Delegation] came about back in 
the mid-1990s as a result of a governance 
review where we looked to streamline 
our governance processes and avoid cir- 
cumstances where you have committees 
recom mending to committees recom- 
mending to committees,” said Bodnar. 
“Tt really was part of a larger effort to try 
to flatten our ordinance structure at the 
U of A and eliminate redundancies.” 

The most senior of these commit- 
tees, the GFC executive committee, is 
responsible for establishing the agenda 
for each upcoming GFC meeting. As the 
GFC nominating committee, it also is 


responsible for providing a slate of nomi- 
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nees to the council for the replenishment 
of all GFC standing committees with the 
exception the executive committee itself, 
which is populated by names forwarded 
by the GFC replenishment committee. 

An interesting feature of the 
executive committee is its composition. 
Bodnar explains that, stretching back to 
Rod Fraser’s presidency (1995-2005), 
the president has delegated his or her 
responsibility of chairing the executive 
committee to the proyost, who, in turn, 
delegated his ex officio position on the 
committee to the deputy provost. 

“That evolved when the roles of the 
vice-president academic and the provost 
were merged, and that new role largely 
took over the operational responsibilities 


for the university,” said Bodnar. 
Moreover, while the volunteer 
efforts of the council are executed 
collegially with little fanfare, Marion 
Haggarty-France, university secretary 
in the U of A’s governance unit, says no 
issue illustrates the good work of the 
GFC better than the development of a 
new convocation charge in 2008. 
When it was brought to light earlier 
that year that the convocation charge 
may not properly represent all students, 
a subset of the GFC executive commit- 
tee was struck to devise a convocation 
charge that would be responsive to the 
needs of the community. From there, 
Haggarty-France says a new charge 
was thought through in a collegial way 


among colleagues. “I would say that 
members who served at the time, and 
then watched students conyocating after 
reciting that charge, think the role that 
the GFC played was really significant.” 

She added many institutions without 
this type of council and sense of collegial- 
ity in place might have well been afraid 
to move on such a contentious issue. 

“It was a tough balancing act, but 
I think because of the process, because 
of the committees, and because people 
played a significant role and took their 
responsibilities very seriously, I think 
they got that one right.” Fa 

Next week's topic will be the fourth in 
a five-part series on university governance: 
the executive arm of the U of A. 


Building The Vibrant Academ 


Carl Amrhein, provost and vice-president (academic) 
& Lorne Babiuk, vice-president (research) 

ver the past five years, the 

University of Alberta’s 

academic activities have 
been shaped by Dare to Deliver, which 
was the academy’s response to the unveil- 
ing of the Dare to Discover vision as the 
university prepared to enter its second 
century. Dare to Deliver identified four 
areas of commitment—discoyery learn- 
ing, incubating scholarship, community 
engagement near and far, and building 
the transformative organization—which, 
we believe, successfully synthesized many 
exciting ideas that were emerging in dif- 
ferent areas across the academy. 

With the end of Dare to Deliver’s 

mandate fast approaching (July 1, 2011), 


| the academic vice-presidents have again 


combined to co-chair an initiative to cre- 
ate the new academic plan for the next 
five years which will respond to the uni- 
yersity’s renewed Dare to Discover vision. 


| An academic plan writing team—con- 
5 


sisting of a student and several academic 
staff members—has drafted The Vibrant 
Academy: Academic Plan 2011-2015. 
They were assisted in their work by input 
from deans; various campus groups 
representing students, alumni and em- 
ployees, some of which were involved in 
the drafting of the resource documents 
that informed the writing team. 

We are now in the consultative 
phase of the plan’s development, the 
time where we are sharing the draft 
extensively across the institution as we 
seek input and direction before the plan 
moves to completion and approval. 

The Vibrant Academy's current draft is 
available online [www.provost.ualberta. 
ca/academicplan.aspx or www.research. 
ualberta.ca/Officeofthe VPR/Research- 
Goals.aspx], and we encourage the 
university community to review it and to 
provide your thoughts and suggestions. 
The deans have been invited to solicit 
feedback from within their Faculties, and 


submissions are also encouraged from 
staff and student associations. All mem- 
bers of the university community are 
welcome to provide additional feedback 
on the draft academic plan. We have 
asked for feedback by Nov. 1, and it can 
be submitted through a department or 
faculty, or emailed to: academic.plan@ 
ualberta.ca. 

Generating an academic plan that 
will fundamentally shape the U of A’s 
next five years is a challenging task, but it 
will, first and foremost, recall faithfully 
the words of our founding president, 
Henry Marshall Tory: 

“The modern state university has 
sprung from a demand on the part of the 
people themselves for intellectual recog- 
nition, a recognition which only a cen- 
tury ago was denied them. The result is 
that such institutions must be conducted 
in such a way as to relate them as closely 
as possible to the life of the people. The 
people demand that knowledge shall not 
be the concern of scholars alone. The 
uplifting of the whole people shall be its 
final goal.” 

These words of Henry Marshall 
Tory are inspiring and they challenge 
us to continuously renew the academic 
environment of our institution. The 
academic plan is designed to directly 
contribute to that renewal. 

As you review the draft plan you will 
see that it is aligned with the four corner- 
stones of Dare to Discover, which are the 
foundations on which the university's 
vision is based. 

The first cornerstone, “talented 
people,” highlights the importance 
of attracting and retaining talented 
faculty, staff and students by focusing 
on reinvigorating what brings all these 
members together: the curriculum and 
its implementation at this research- 
intensive university. 

The “learning, discovery and citizen- 
ship” cornerstone entails a philosophy 
that engages and defines every member 
of the academy as a participant in the 
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learning process. This is achieved by 
providing an education where the uni- 
versity is responsible for meaningful and 
motivating curricular and co-curricular 
learning opportunities at every stage 

of the academic journey, one in which 
students are responsible for being fully 
engaged in their own learning, This 
cornerstone also emphasizes the value of | 
pursuing research as a key aspect of schol- 
arship, including the building of research 
“constellations” in areas of strength. 

The third cornerstone is about 
“connecting communities.” The U of A 
is anchored in Edmonton and Camrose 
bur its reach extends globally. To build 
upon our position as a leading, research- 
intensive university, this local, provincial, 
national and international influence 
must continue and be enhanced. 

The final cornerstone aims at | 
providing the university community 
with “transformative organization and 
support.” Recognizing strength in the 
diversity ofour university community 
is important. The university strives 
to provide effective supports for all 
members to achieve their very best in a 
welcoming, affirming and accommodat- 
ingenvironment. The U of A is known 
for its culture of collegiality and aspires to 
nurture a compassionate community. 

As you review The Vibrant Academy, 
please keep in mind that its drafting 
comes at a time when the university 
community is operating in a very dif 
ferent, and much more complicated 
financial environment than was the 
case in 2004 when the previous plan 
was implemented. While the precise 
funding and budget details of the coming 
years are unclear, the strength of the 
cornerstones ofa vibrant academy will 
be instrumental in grounding us—the 
talent of our academy will inspire us, and 
the pursuit of Tory’s vision will continue 
to demand of us that together we achieve 
more than we ever thought possible, It 


Michael Brown 


he broad idea thar all 

Canadians should develop 

a life-long relationship with 
physical activity is commonly accepted as 
the right thing. However, like anything 
worth doing, creating strong “physical 
literacy” in Canadians is 
worth doing right. 

According to Vicki 
Harber, a professor in 
the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
the responsibility of dis- 
seminating this informa- 
tion correctly falls on the 
shoulders of the University i 
of Alberta. H 

“When we talk about Vicki Harber 
accountability at the 
university level, I think 
we are perfectly positioned to be doing 
more of the knowledge transfer about 
physical literacy,” which Harber says is 
defined as having the knowledge and 
understanding necessary to maintain 
physical activity in one’s lifetime. “We 
have buckets of knowledge of what to 
do, but we need to be better at changing 
people’s behaviour.” 

Others agree—Harber has won a 
McCalla Professorship from the U of A 
to explore the impact of physical literacy 
on injury reduction and overall health in 
women and girls. 

Harber’s research has found that 
female athletes are more likely to suffer 
musculoskeletal injuries than their male 


counterparts, partially due to improper 
female physical literacy. 

Beyond simply focusing on im- 
proper training techniques, Harber has 
advocated for athletes to pay attention 
to a problem called the Female Athlete 
Triad. She describes this as an imbalance 
between the energy demands of one’s 
sport and the energy needs 
ofone’s body, which can 
lead to a problem of three 
separate but interrelated 
| conditions of disordered 
eating, amenorrhea and 
| osteoporosis. 

To this end, Harber 
says she is using her Mc- 
Calla award to create a 
new course, find ways to 
educate parents, teachers 
and coaches about positive 
physical activity practices 
and develop guidelines for school and 
community-based sport and recreation. 

Harber says the course development 
is staged as practicum experience, which 
has begun with both a review of the 
theoretical underpinnings of physical 
literacy and a forum for developing 
healthy, young females along the way. 
From there, Harber wants her team 
(a mix of undergraduate and graduate 
students) to get into the community and 
find some examples of who is imple- 
menting successful physical literacy 
programs. 

As well, Harber says the McCalla 
funding will allow her group to pilot a 
physical literacy camp for a select group 
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of eight-to- 10-year-old girls. This will al- 
low her research team to determine what 
works and what doesn’t when it comes 
to teaching physical literacy. 

Harber says the aim of the program is 
reverse the trend found in the literature 
that shows girls will fall away from sport 
and physical activity at a higher rate com- 
pared to boys. “Based on that alone, we 
need to know what we can do to reduce 
the difference in dropout rates.” 

Harber explains the literature also 
details the adverse impacts of non-par- 
ticipation in sport or physical activity. “If 
physical activity enables girls to be more 
intrinsically rewarded and to have that 
sense of self-assurance, then—particu- 
larly through the adolescent years where 
there are issues of peer acceptance and 
pressure to engage in experimental be- 
haviours such as drug taking, risky sexual 
behaviours and drinking alcohol— 
there’s less need for that approval. 

Harber says physical activity is a pow- 
erful choice, and should not be viewed 
solely in terms of cardiovascular benefits 
and musculoskeletal development. 

“Ultimately, if we can equip elemen- 
tary-school teachers and coaches with 
some of this information, it may make 
for an easier way for them to introduce 
physical literacy.” 

Although this knowledge transfer is 
a process that takes time, Harber says it 
is a process that plays to the university's 
strength. 

“Every student in this faculty has 
been brought here because of some 
positive experience they have had with 


physical activity,” she said. “We want to 
reach those young adults and give them 
strong, credible information so they can 
go out and create the love in others of 
healthy physical activity.” 

The aim of the McCalla Professor- 
ships is to provide faculty members with 
an opportunity to implement strategies 


integrating their research and teaching. 
k . 
Ranking 


“The U of A’s performance in these 
rankings is a reflection of our faculty 
and their hard work,” said President 
Indira Samarasekera. “To be ranked 
among the top 50 in the world helps us 
become a talent magnet and attract the 
best students, teachers and researchers 
from here and abroad.” 


Although encouraged by the rank- 


ings, Samarasekera is quick to point out 


university rankings only give a partial 
measure of a school’s performance. 
“Although they can impact a school’s 
reputation, they only provide a limited 
overview of our performance and are 
only one component of benchmarks 
that we consider.” 

SCImago is a research group affili- 
ated with three universities in Spain- 
Granada, Extremadura and Carlos 
II in Madrid. Fully focused on the 
research dimension of institutions, SIR 
combines the ranking is amassed by 
combining indicators of institution re- 
search performance that stress output, 
collaboration, publication rate and im- 


“This McCalla award has been an 
amazing opportunity for me,” said 
Harber. “A prior mandate for the Mc- 
Calla funding was purely for research, 
but since [U of A President] Indira 
[Samarasekera] set foot here, it has be- 
come about knowledge translation—the 
emersion of research into practice—and 


that was a gift for me.” B 


continued from page 1 
pact. Analyzed institutions are grouped 
into five research sectors: government, 
higher education, health, corporate and 
others. Data for the rankings includes 
analysis of more than 80 per cent of the 
world’s research publications released 
between 2004 and 2008. 

The 21,152 published U of A 
documents collected for the SIR rank- 
ing revealed strength in international 
collaboration, solid journal importance 
and better-than-average scientific 
impact. 

According to figures gathered by 
Research Infosource, a leading pro- 
vider of research intelligence for busi- 
ness and higher education, in 2009 
the U of A was the recipient of $507.6 
million in sponsored research income. 
The U of A finished behind only the 
University of Toronto, which led the 
Top 50 list with $858.2 million, and 
the University of British Columbia, 
which registered a 11.6 per cent 
year-over-year increase in sponsored 
research revenue. Mi 


Public Health 
honoree 
ready for 
shake up in 


profession 


Folio Staff 


he new president of the 

Royal College of Physicians 

and Surgeons 
of Canada says the coun- 
try’s health-care system 
needs fewer patients. 

“The greatest honour 

society can bestow on 
an individual is to be a 
physician, and a good 
physician should wake up 
in the morning trying to 
figure out how to get rid 
of all his patients, how to 
make them healthy,” said 
Louis Francescutti, a professor in the 
University of Alberta’s School of Public 
Health and an emergency physician. 
“We're spending a lot of money on 


Louis Francescutti 


health care and we're not getting the 
results we want. It’s time to regroup and 
do something differently.” 

That “something” is focusing on 
social determinants of 
health, he said. 

“A lot of people aren't 
able to eat properly; alot 
| of people have substance 
| abuse problems; a lot 
of people have mental- 
illness problems, because 
of the fact that they don’t 
have a good job, they 
don’t have a good educa- 
tion, they're not literate, 
they’re socially isolated. 
These things all go hand 
in hand,” he said. “As a professor in the 
School of Public Health, I can tell you 
that there’s more to health than the 


[bureaucratic] system. But as an emer- 
gency physician, I can tell you there’s 
no shortage of patients that we need to 
treat right now.” 

If changes aren’t made within the 
system, governments will have no 
choice but to start making those imple- 
mentations, said Francescutti. 

“I think everything needs to be ques- 
tioned. Now, is the discussion going 
to be easy? Absolutely not, and a lot of 
people are going to be very uncomfort- 
able,” he said. “I know this is not the 
kind of thing you expect an incoming 
president to say, but I got out of the gate 
early and I’m trying to wake people up. 

“As the Royal College, the orga- 
nization that brings specialists across 
the country and certifies them, the 
membership is saying we're working 
harder than ever and we don’t seem to 


be making any progress.” 

Duncan Saunders, chair of the 
Department of Public Health Sciences 
at the U of A, sees Francescutti’s new 
role as important for public health in 
Canada. “Dr. Francescutti is a great 
communicator and motivator,” he says, 
adding, “the presidency of the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Canada will provide a wonderful 
opportunity for him to promote the 
importance of public health—and 
particularly of injury prevention and 
control—to physicians and the general 
public.” 

In 2005, Francescutti was named 
one of Alberta’s 100 most influential 
physicians of the past century by the 
Alberta Medical Association and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
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Holding the U of A’s place in history 


Bev Betkowski 


e University of Alberta’s 
promise to the world reads 
like an open book. In fact, 


it now has the potential to be found 
in any book, thanks to a new signature 
series of “Uplifting the whole people” 
bookmarks now on campus. 

The five elegant bookmarks display 
thumbnail vignettes of selected 
faculty, students, staff and donors, and 
explains how, through their passion 
for the U of A, they actively deliver 
on the promise made 102 years ago by 
Henry Marshall Tory, the university's 
founding president. 


Tory’s image is on the flip side of 
each bookmark, along with the words 
“uplifting the whole people,” a phrase 
he used in the U of A’s first convoca- 
tion speech. In defining a commitment 
to local, national and international 
communities, the university has taken 
those words to heart. 

“This is about the promise and the 
way we share the promise,” said San- 
dra Conn, chief creative officer for the 
U of A, who came up with the idea of 
using bookmarks to spread the word 
about the university’s pledge. 

“The thing about a bookmark is 
that we pick them up wherever we go. 
And whenever we open a book, we see 
it again. People can pick them up and 
they see Tory, they see the words, and 
then they turn it over and they see the 
impact that the U of A has.” 

Supported by a creative team from 
University of Alberta Libraries, the 
project personifies Tory’s vision for the 
U of A by spreading inspiration to ev- 
eryone in an accessible way, said Ernie 
Ingles, vice-provost and former chief 
librarian. Ingles, as one of the people 


featured on the bookmarks, is proud to 
help spread Tory’s vision. 

While a paper page marker may seem 
“a wee bit traditional” for reaching the 
masses in this digital age, Ingles believes 
that the simple but powerful content 
of the bookmarks will resonate with 
people. “Uplifting of the people’ is a 
universal message. It worked in 1908 
and it worked in 2008 and it will work 
in another 100 years.” 

Kevin Zak, a sessional instructor 
and master’s student in design at the 
U of A, was given the job of bringing 
Tory’s promise to life on paper. 

He designed the bookmarks to 
reflect the enduring nature of 
the promise. “The fact that Tory 
established this vision more 
than 100 years ago and the fact 
that we still have that vision is 
amazing,” he said. “That's one 
side of the bookmark. The other 
side shows where we are today as 
a university and shows people as 
individuals. 

“If we didn’t have the strength of 
all those individuals, we wouldn’t have a 
whole university.” 

Sara Houlihan, a fourth-year medi- 
cal student and holder of two U of A 
degrees already, was “blown away” 
when asked to lend her story to the 
project. Her bookmark lists some of her 
involvement with the U of A, including 
the Shine Clinic, which draws students 
from various faculties together with vol- 
unteers to provide free medical services 
to Edmonton’s inner-city community. 

“Even with our student group 
contributing to the health and wellness 
of others, we appreciate what we're 
getting out of the experience. We uplift 
ourselves by doing this, by volunteering 
and being involved.” 


Other university members featured 
in the series include Bev Findlay, ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Faculty of 
Native Studies, and Elly de Jongh, a do- 
nor who contributed to funding a new 
research chair in aging and quality of 
life. The first of the bookmarks, featur- 
ing professor emeritus Larry Wang and 
his efforts to help farmers along China’s 

Yangtze River, was 
distributed this 


past spring. 


The bookmarks are available at all of 


the university’s libraries and bookstores, 
as well as Alumni Affairs at Enterprise 
Square and various faculties. 

Conn hopes to also share the book- 
marks with Alberta’s high schools, so 
that future U of A students under- 
stand what their university represents. 
“We've found that even prospective 
students in high school are committed 
to social responsibility and that’s what 
they want in their university. These 
bookmarks show them that ‘uplifting 
the whole people’ is not going to be 
rhetoric. It’s going to be people helping 
people.” Wi 
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Biomedical engineering sheds light on new imaging technology 


Richard Cairney 


Faculty of Engineering 

professor is conducting 

biomedical research that 
could have profound effects on medi- 
cal imaging and the delivery of drugs 
by using light and ultrasound. 

Roger Zemp, a professor in the 
Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, researches photo-acoustic 
imaging—literally making vivid, high- 
resolution images of the “sound” of light. 

The research is simple in principle. 
In photo-acoustic imaging a beam of 
light is aimed at a target beneath the 
skin—a tumour for example. When 
the light hits its target, it heats up 
slightly and the tissue expands, emit- 
ting acoustic waves. Technologists can 
use ultrasound equipment to make 
an image of the tissue as a result of its 
expansion. 

“The light is absorbed and turns to 
heat, the tissue expands and we listen 
to that expansion,” Zemp explains, 
adding that the concept of photo- 
acoustic imaging was explored by 
Alexander Graham Bell more than 100 
years ago, but has only recently been 
applied to biomedicine. 

The benefits of photo-acoustic 
imaging are clear: it doesn’t carry with it 
the same radiation exposure that X-rays 
do, image quality is high and functional 
and molecular information can be ex- 
tracted because of the high quality opti- 
cal contrast. In the case of diagnostic 
tests like mammograms, photo-acoustic 
imaging could help in the early detec- 
tion of cancer by providing doctors 
with more detailed, crisp images. 


In cancer treatment photo-acoustic 
imaging helps because, “we can un- 
derstand what is going on in a tumour 
a lot better,” said Zemp. “We can 
actually see, vessel by vessel, how much 
oxygen is in the blood.” 

This is important because tumours 
often have hypotoxic regions—ar- 
eas that are poorly vascularized and 
necrotic. Cells that experience hypoxia 
begin to behave in ways that make 
them resistant to some therapies, says 
Zemp, so having an accurate “map” 
of a tumour is valuable in treating it. 
Different variations of photoacoustic 
imaging systems are being developed: 
systems similar to diagnostic ultra- 
sound systems found in hospitals, and 
specialized systems aiming to image 
capillary networks in real time. 

Zemp’s team is also using photo- 
acoustic imaging to image gene expres- 
sion. Often, biologists want to observe 


Roger Zemp, a professor in the Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering, researches photo-acoustic imaging. 


whether a particular gene is being 
expressed in cells or in living subjects. 
They use ‘reporter genes,’ which 
produce an optical signal to reveal the 
gene expression patterns. The problem 
is that such optical methods have poor 
penetration and spatial resolution in 
living subjects. Zemp and his col- 
leagues are developing photoacoustic 
imaging techniques to visualize such 
gene expression patterns with high 
resolution at multiple-centimeter 
depths. 

Zemp is working on other related 
research projects as well. In one, he has 
teamed up with postdoctoral fellow 
Robert Paproski and oncologist Carol 
Cass, a pioneer in the field of nucleo- 
side transport—the phenomenon by 


which cells absorb drugs. 

Because patients with pancreatic 
cancer are often unable to absorb 
drugs, Cass is looking for alternate 
delivery methods, or ways to cure 
the patients’ nucleoside transport 
deficiency. 

Zemp and Paproski are investi- 
gating the use of micro-bubbles to 
deliver genetic treatments or drugs. 
The micro-bubbles measure up to five 
microns in diameter, making them the 
size of a cell. 

The idea is to first load the micro- 
bubbles with DNA that would encode 
cells with the ability to absorb drugs, 
deliver the bubbles to the pancreas, 
then use low-frequency ultrasound 
waves to pop them once the bubbles 


reach their target area. 

Alternately, the same technique 
and technology could be used to 
deliver drugs directly to a tumour, 
minimizing side effects and enhancing 
the effect of the drug. 

Zemp is also working on research 
to improve existing ultrasound and 
photo-acoustic imaging technology. In 
collaboration with a pediatric cardiolo- 
gist, Zemp is looking for better ways 
to detect pulmonary hypertension. A 
telltale sign in diagnosing pulmonary 
hypertension is that the second sound 
in a heartbeat is split into two sounds. 

“We envision having something 
like a stethoscope hooked up to a 
mobile phone and having an app that 
looks for the splitting of that second 


heart sound,” he said. 

He is also working with Edmon- 
ton-based Micralyne, a high-tech 
U of A spinoff company specializing 
in nano- and microtechnology to 
develop technolagy that will both 
deliver and receive ultrasound, and 
will combine high and low ultra- 
sound frequencies. 

Funding for Zemp’s research 
comes from the Canada Foundation 
for Innovation, Canadian Cancer So- 
ciety, Terry Fox Foundation, Alberta 
Cancer Research Institute, National 
Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council of Canada Alberta Advanced 
Education and Technology, and 
Microsystems Technology Research 
Initiative. Hi 


Academics for Higher 
Education & Development 


Universitaires pour l'éducation 
supérieure et le développement 


IRIIUPESE 


Supporting Higher Education in the Developing World 


Faculty, Staff, Administrators 


Working or Retired 


Volunteer in the Developing World 


All Expenses Paid 


Two weeks to two years 


Register Now 
www.ahed-upesed.org/volunteer/apply/ 


Steven Davis 
Executive Director 
sdavis@ahed-upesed.org 


Folio Staff 
riday, Nov.12 is the second furlough day 
for NASA staff; it is a regularly sched- 
uled day of work for AASUA staff. The 
university will be open and operating at reduced 
levels of service on that day. 

University administration urges you to consid- 
er how your faculty or unit plans to communicate 
the service levels available to students and clients. 

This is a non-teaching day for most faculties. 
Faculties with classes running should ensure they 
consider any logistics related to building access and 
security. 

Augustana will not be observing the furlough 
day on Nov. 12, and will be open with full service. 
NASA staff at Augustana will observe their fur- 
lough day on Oct. 22 and will operate at reduced 
levels of service on that day. 


WELLENS 


ig 


University Acupunctur Clinic 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 
Dr. Shu-Long He 
Expert in soft-tissue injury &more 

Reg. Acupuncturists, TCM Doctors 
We offer over 25 yrs exceptional clinical 
experience & many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & TCM herbal 


rere to treat the following: 


Patient testimonials: 


E Preparing for NASA’s November furlough 


The following central units will offer service 
levels as follows: 
Open with full service 
e University of Alberta Protective Services 
Open with reduced services 
e Academic Information & Communication 
Technologies 
e Environmental Health & Safety 
e Financial Services 
e Human Resource Services 
e Libraries 
e Supply Management Services 
Closed 
e Help Desk - Academic Information & 
Communication Technologies 
e Office of the Registrar 
For additional information regarding service 
levels, please contact the appropriate faculty, 
department or service unit office. Wi 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 


Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 


1) “Nearly half of our staff has been to 
your Clinic.” - Staff member at the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 


2) “You helped me lose 35 pounds and 
my blood pressure has dropped 
significantly. My neck and shoulder 
pain, which I’ve had for more than 
20 years, is also gone.” - Senior staff 
member at the U of A 


) “In two months of treatment, 
Dr. He has helped alleviate pain from 
sciatica, disc bulges and inoperable 
spinal cysts.” - Senior staff member 
at the UofA 
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Learning from past civilizations to preserve the future 


Michael Brown 


winning Guns, Germs and Steel: The 
Fates of Human Societies and Collapse, 
Diamond routinely draws thousands 


eyond the romance as- 

sociated with ancient 

civilizations, there is a 
fundamental question about those lost 


of rapt listeners who walk away with a 
deeper and more nuanced view of the 
development of human civilization 

wy and the continued gulf 


between rich and poor in 


cities that can slap even 


the most ardent dreamer 


back to reality: why did _ the global community. 
they fail? “His lecture will 
That query, and challenge us to learn 
how the lessons learned from the history of past 
can be applied to the | civilizations, to under- 


| stand why they failed or 


situation many parts 


of the western world flourished, and how they 


reconciled humanity’s 
quest for happiness with 
the limits of their ecol- 
ogy,” said Martin Ken- 
nedy, Capital Power Corporation’s 


find themselves in now, 
are the basic theses of 
celebrity scientist Jared 
Diamond’s Festival of 
Ideas’ Inaugural Capital Power Cor- 
poration Lecture to be held Nov. 17 at 
the Winspear Centre, entitled “Why 
societies fail or flourish.” 

A professor of geography at UCLA 
and author of the Pulitzer Prize- 


Jared Diamond 


vice-president, external and investor 
relations. Capital Power Corporation 
is the founding sponsor of the Festival 
of Ideas. 

While on the lecture circuit, 


Dance company searches for intersection of the past and present 


Folio Staff 


paiddns 


es Jardins Choré- 

graphiques is a baroque 

dance company that, 
on Noy. 19 at the Citadel’s Shoc- 
tor Theatre, will perform a unique 
performance that includes court 
dances choreographed by 17th- and 
18th-century dancing masters and 
theatrical dances from ballets by 
Moilére and Lully. 


Les Jardins Chorégraphiques will be d 
The originality of the troupe lies 


performing at the Citadel’s Shoctor 


Theatre Nov. 19 at 8 p.m. in its ability to converge histori- 


Diamond explores different lost 
civilizations like the Maya and the 
Norse of Greenland and attempts to 
draw a direct line from the calamities 
that sent ancient societies into myth 
to the pressing issues the entire world 
is dealing with today 

For his talks, Diamond has 
formulated a five-point framework 
for possible contributing factors to 
a society’s collapse—environmen- 
tal damage, climate change, hostile 
neighbours, friendly trade partners 
and the society’s responses to its prob- 
lems—within which, he says, each has 
a common denominator. 

“The common thread [of failed 
societies] is the rapidity of collapse 
after reaching peak in power,” said 
Diamond. “How could societies not 
see their impacts on the environment 
and stop in time? [For example,] in 
the next century, we will be asking 
why the people of today did not see 


the obvious things that they were 


cal and traditional elements with a 
touch of modernity. Their strength 
as a multidisciplinary team of 
dancers is drawn from the varied 
backgrounds of the dancers, which 
include theatre, music, baroque and 
modern dancing and art history. 
Les Jardins Chorégraphiques 
performs under the artistic direction 
of Marie-Nathalie Lacoursiére. For 
more than 20 years, Lacoursiére has 
been involved in baroque music and 
dance as a dancer, choreographer 


and stage director. The company 
g ) 


Minds meet to discuss intelligence beyond Earth 


Athena Photinopoulos He has also written several popular sci- 


ence books including two that explore 
s part of the University of alternative versions of Earth and one 
Alberta’s Festival of Ideas 


2010, Vatican astronomer 


that debunks common scientific myths 
and life’s curiosities. Comins hints that 
José G. Funes and astro- the Roman-Catholic per- 
physicist and professor spective on the possibility 
Neil Comins will address of the existence of com- 
the possibility of intel- plex extraterrestrial life 
ligent life beyond Earth may not be so far from 
in a panel discussion his own. He suggests that 
entitled “Astrobiol- 


ogy: Are We Alone in 


there are many important 
issues regarding habitable 
the Universe?” at the worlds that stem from 
Telus World of Science 
Noy. 19. Together with 


moderator David Goa, 


such a question. 
“Allowing that plan- 


José Funes 


ets orbiting other stars 
they will tackle one of can sustain life, the dis- 
humankind’s deepest fundamental cussion could well range 
questions. over many scientific and theological 
A Roman Catholic priest with 
graduate degrees in philosophy and as- 
tronomy, Funes is currently the direc- 
tor of the Vatican Observatory and has 
stated in the past that the belief in the 


existence of intelligent extraterrestrial 


implications of their existence,” said 


i) 


Comins. “For example, 
how easy is it to go from 
simple life forms like 
those that may exist in 
Mars and other worlds, 
to complex life like that 
found on Earth? Can 
such complex life form 


life does not contradict the teachings 
of the church, and that dismissing the 
possible existence of aliens would be 
like “putting limits” on God’s creative on planets [outside the 
solar system]? If so, why 
haven’t we heard from 
them yet... or have we?” 
Considering the com- 
mon notion that science and religion 


freedom. 

Comins, who is currently a profes- 
sor with the Faculty of Physics and 
Astronomy at the University of Maine, 
is well-known for his research in 
several areas, including observational 
astronomy, general relativity, galactic 
dynamics and astronomy education. 


Neil Comins 


are contradictory forces, the different 
backgrounds of Funes and Comins 
will enable them to delve into what 


the possibility of self-aware life in the 
universe means for scientific inquiry, 
theology and humanity. 

“Both of these men are men of 
science, and one is from both worlds 
[of science and religion],” said Goa, 
the moderator and director of the 
Chester Ronning Centre for the Study 
of Religion and Public Life, Augustana 
Campus. 

“Father Funes is really the person 
‘sitting in Galileo’s chair’ in the 21st 
century, able to speak about how 
Roman-Catholic thought has cared 
about science and biological life, while 
Dr. Comins has a wonderful way 
of describing the uniqueness of our 
planet, its particular features that en- 
able life and how these same features 
may be shared by other planets in our 
universe.” 

The two will meet for 
the first time during this 
* event in Edmonton, and 
will have the opportunity 
to have a dialogue not 
only about the similari- 
ties of their perspectives, 
but about the possible 
» || differences in how they 
go about justifying these 
perspectives. Following 
their discussion, they will 
engage in a question— 
and-answer period with the audience. 

For tickets or more information 
about the Festival of Ideas 2010, please 
visit www.festivalofideas.ca. Bà 


doing and take corrective action. It says that all the bleakness of his talk 


seems incredible what was done inthe doesn’t mean he is pessimistic about 
past; in the future it will seem incred- the future, choosing, rather, to hold 
ible what we are doing today.” out hope for the world. 
Diamond speaks of a civilization’s “The biggest problems of the 
“ticking time bombs,” such as climate world are not above our control. Since 
change and fresh-water shortages, we made the problems, we can solve 
which he says, once identified, gener- them. It is completely in our power to 
ally resolve themselves for the worse solve the problems.” P 
in just a few decades. Unfortunately, 


Diamond says, “the blueprint for 


Festival of Ideas 
sponsorship 


trouble, making collapse likely, is 
when there is a conflict-of-interest be- 
tween the short-term interests of the 


Festival Partner 
The City of Edmonton 


decision-making elite and the long- 

term interests of society as a whole. 
“It’s hard for a society to make Founding Sponsor 

Capital Power Corporation 


good decisions where there is conflict 

between commonly-held beliefs that 

Official Broadcast Sponsor 
CBC 


are good in many circumstances but 
bad in other circumstances. It is par- 
ticularly hard to change course when 


ne ae that get n ute, ee à OE 
are also the source of your strength. Gee 


A riveting lecturer, Diamond 


Green Sponsors 
Lockerbie & Hole 
Bee-Clean Building Maintenance 
Edmonton International Airport 
Engineering Hemisphere 
HOK 
Cohos Evamy integrateddesign 


includes six dancers who are techni- 
cally and esthetically trained in 17th 
and 18th-century dance styles. They 
have participated in the creation of 


es TR í Friends 
different historical representations Canem 
(ballet, opera and comédie-ballet) of Delnor Construction 
periods and places in which dance TELUS 
was the central attraction. B VUE Weekly 


Se truths 
ih fies +t 


November 17-21, 2010 


sound bites. di 


Every minute we are bombarded by multiple voices demanding attention 
Who's right? Who's wrong? Who can we trust? 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 12 EVENT 2010 FESTIVAL OF IDEAS LINEUP: 
DAVID SEDARIS sharp satirical wit 
AVAAN HIRSI ALI controversial defense of human rights 
JARED DIAMOND provocative take on civilization 


kinowe ower tive exciting days? 


ea UNIVERSITY OF 
No" 
ah? 


| ALBERTA 
Capitol Power (6) @ifionton 


Corporation 


Full schedule and ticket info at 
www.festivalofideas.ca 
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folio presents a sam. ple of ‘some of ‘the research stories that recentl y appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A's online news source, and other campus news sources. To 
read more, go to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Student cycles to Commonwealth glory 


Cyclist and U of A neuroscience student Tara Whitten was Canada’s 
flag bearer for the closing ceremonies of the 19th Commonwealth Games in 
Dehli, India on Oct. 14. The 30-year-old beat the heat on Oct. 13 to win the 
29-kilometre women’s time trial in 38 minutes, 59.3 seconds, to add gold to 
her collection of three bronzes at the games. Whitten, who completed her 
undergraduate degree at the U of A with a major in biological sciences and 
a minor in psychology, joined neurophysiologist Clayton Dickson’s Brain 
Rhythms Lab in 2006. 

Whitten is also a former national team cross-country skier and a cross-coun- 
try runner with the U of A Pandas. 


U of A study examines cost of dying in hospital 


Health-care epidemiologist Padma Kaul and cardiologist Paul Armstrong 
have found that the majority of heart-failure patients die in an acute-care facility, 
at great cost to the health-care system. 

The pair led a study that examined data for more than 30,000 elderly patients 
with heart failure who died between 2000 and 2006 in Alberta. In 2006, the aver- 
age cost for the last six months of care was about $28,000, nearly five times more 
than the average cost of care per capita in Alberta. 

Kaul and Armstrong suggest health-care professionals talk to their patients 
about their options for where they choose to die, whether it is at home, in hos- 
pital or a palliative-care facility like a hospice, adding with an aging population, 
heart failure poses a major challenge to the publicly funded Canadian health-care 
system. 

“I don’t think anyone wants to die in the hospital with tubes coming out of 
their various body parts,” said Kaul, an Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions 
investigator. “But nobody has really looked at this issue specifically in the heart- 
failure population.” 


Jannetta MacPhail, former dean, dies 


Jannetta MacPhail, who served as professor and dean emerita at the U of A 
School of Nursing from 1982 to 1987, died on Sept. 15. She was 88. 

MacPhail’s thirst for knowledge and her passion for nursing education shaped 
her memorable life. The proposal for the PhD program in nursing at the U of A 
was developed and approved by the university under her leadership. It was the 
first such program in Canada. 

MacPhail was the author of more than 100 published articles on nursing and 
nursing education and was a published book author and contributor. She was 
a fellow of the American Academy of Nursing and an honorary life member of 
the Alberta Association of Registered Nurses. Amongst her many appointments, 
McPhail served as first vice-president of the Canadian Nurses Association, 


Lipid materials could decrease dependence on fossil fuels 


The Lipid Products Research Alberta team, based at the U of A, are develop- 
ing a new use for vegetable oils that will allow manufacturers to reduce their 
dependence on petroleum sources. 

Polyurethane is a chemical used in the production of foams, adhesives, 
coatings and hard plastics. One of the major raw materials for polyurethane is 
polyol, a petrochemical. The research team has developed a process of produc- 
ing polyurethane from a bio-based polyol, specifically from canola and other 
vegetable oils. 

The group currently has a partnership with a local building materials com- 
pany to produce structured insulated panels and an Ontario-based car-part 
manufacturer to make foam parts. The polyurethane materials produced so far 
are actually 50 per cent canola oil, with 50 per cent still coming from petro- 
leum sources, but the group is working on reducing the percentage derived 
from fossil fuels even further. The global polyurethane market is $10 billion 
per year. 

“Now is a fantastic time to get into it because there’s a tremendous interest in 
getting a hold of bio-based materials,” “said Jonathan Curtis, scientific director of 
the Lipid Products Research Alberta team. 


Why some brand names are music to our ears 


Marketing professor Jennifer Argo recently published a study indicating 
that hearing the names of brands containing similarly repetitive phonetic 
sounds can influence our mood and thus our decision-making ability when 
it comes to choosing whether or not we frequent that establishment or buy 
those items. 

Argo, along with her colleagues, conducted a number of studies testing brand 
names, including identical samples of ice cream that were given two different 
names: one for which the name contained a repetitive sound and one where there 
was none. Despite the same ice cream being used, the majority of respondents 
chose the brand with the repetitive-sounding name. 

“Based on the results, it would say that TV and radio advertisements are 
critical to this strategy,” Argo said. “But the employees are also critical. Before 
customers order, a server can remind them of the name of the restaurant they're 
at. Sales people can talk with customers and mention the brand name.” 

Argo also found developing a name that does not follow a natural linguistic 
sound, for example, “ranthfanth,” causes respondents to display negative affects 


when these conditions were present. B 
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Study shows hepatitis C virus damages brain cells 


Raquel Maurier 
University of Alberta 
researcher specializing in 
neurological infections has 

discovered that the hepatitis C virus in- 

jures and inflames brain cells, resulting 
in neurological issues for some patients 
living with the disease. Until now, no 
one has been able to prove this. 

A recent Canadian study sug- 
gests that 13 per cent of people with 
hepatitis C, a chronic condition that 
affects 300,000 Canadians, also have 
neurological problems. Other research 
has suggested the hepatitis C virus 
might penetrate the blood-brain bar- 
rier. Chris Power, the Canada Research 
Chair in Neurological Infection and 
Immunity with the Faculty of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry, and his team decided 
to tackle this theory conducting experi- 
ments on human cadavers. 

“We saw the virus in the brain of a 
deceased patient who had hepatitis C,” 
said Powers, who noted that normally 
it is very difficult for any type of virus 
or infection to pass the blood-brain 
barrier. Based on this discovery, the 


~~ GG For a long time, the medical community has recognized 


some people who have hepatitis C also have memory loss 
and poor concentration, which is very disabling for those 


patients.” 


researchers made three new and major 
findings. The hepatitis C virus dam- 
aged those neurons in the brain respon- 
sible for motor functions, memory and 
concentration. The virus also triggered 
inflammation of the brain, which con- 
tributed to more neurons being dam- 
aged. And, thirdly, the virus stopped a 
natural process in the brain cells called 
autophagy, in which the cells get rid of 
unwanted toxic proteins. So, instead, 
the brain cells were accumulating large 
amounts of these toxic proteins, caus- 
ing further damage to the brain cells. 
“For a long time, the medical com- 
munity has recognized some people 


Chris Power 


understanding about the cause of these 
neurological symptoms that can lead to 
the development of future treatments 
for people with hepatitis C. 

“This discovery is significant 
because this is the first time anyone has 
confirmed that the hepatitis C virus 
can infect and injure brain cells.” 

The research conducted by 
Power and his team was funded by 
an Emerging Team Grant from the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Re- 
search. He collaborated with Babita 
Agrawal and Jack Jhamandas, both 
of the U of A, and Chris Richardson 
of Dalhousie University in Halifax. 


who have hepatitis C also have memory The discoveries by Power and his 


loss and poor concentration, which 

is very disabling for those patients,” 
fs 

says Power. “Now we have some 


team were published this month 
in the prestigious Public Library of 
Science(PLoS) One journal. R 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


CLARIDGE HOUSE. Short term, Oct. 21- 
Dec.1/10. Furnished executive spacious 1 bdrm 
condo, 1 full bath, in-suite laundry. One block 
from U of A. $1,550/month, includes utilities. 
Phone and cable extra. Building amenities, 
pool, hot tub, and one underground parking 
stall. Call Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


9929 SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE. Bdrms: 
2, baths: 2, area: 2,351 sq. ft., rent: $3,000/ 
month. Commanding view of the river valley 
and city centre! Executive living at its best. 
Many high quality upgrades. Some hardwood 
floors, carpet. Finest facilities include indoor 
pool, party and games, exercise rooms. 
Executive spacious living. Balcony is enclosed. 
Two parking spaces underground. All utilities 
included. Available Oct. 1/10, possibly earlier. 
Call Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner at 780-441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


GARNEAU LOFTS EXECUTIVE LIVING. 
Bdrms: 1, baths: 1, area: 1,237 sq ft, rent: 
$1,600/month. Enjoy the summer on your pri- 
vate 400 sq. ft rooftop terrace. On a quiet tree 
lined street in Garneau, this unique top-floor 
corner unit displays an open plan with high 
ceilings, big windows, and a second storey loft 
that could be used as a great room, den, or an 
extra bedroom. Providing over 1,260 sq. ft. of 
upgraded living, the condo features hardwood 
flooring, a large kitchen with centre island, 
spacious master bedroom. Call Janet Fraser 
or Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc, Real Estate. 


WEST COAST STYLE BI-LEVEL IN 
GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS. Bdrms: 5, baths: 2.5, 
area: 1,656 sq ft, rent: $2,200/month. Spacious 
southwest home in park setting. Grandview 
Elementary, bus service to South Campus, 
minutes from university and downtown on 
LRT. Two brick fireplaces, large kitchen, din- 
ing and living room, 3 bdrms up with 2 4pc 
baths, laundry room on main. 2 bdrms down, 
office area and large family room, lots of stor- 
age. Beautiful backyard with deck and double 
garage. Call Janet Fraser or Michael Jenner at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


CUTE 2 BEDROOM HOME IN THE HEART 
OF BELGRAVIA. Hardwood flooring through- 
out, modern kitchen. Giant backyard w/garage. 
Shared laundry. $900/month + utilities. Sorry 
no pets/smoking. Call 780-988-1100 to view, 


BASEMENT SUITE OF HOUSE IN 
BELGRAVIA. 2 bdrm. Perfect location for those 
attending the U of A. Awesome kitchen and 
bathroom. Carpets throughout, shared laundry, 
$800/month + utilities. Call 780-988-1100 to 
view. 


DOWNTOWNS JEWEL EATON PARK 
113ST AND 100 AVE. Beautiful large unit in 
Eaton Park. Fully upgraded. Loads of clos- 
ets and storage space. Upgraded kitchen, 
living room and formal dining room, with 
chandelier.1 bed 1.5 bath. Beautiful accents 
throughout. Newer kitchen, bathroom, doors 
and trim. Tons of windows let the sunshine in. 
Great ceramic tile flooring and carpeting. Best 
price in the city. Eaton Park is an immaculate 
building just blocks from the river valley and 
downtown. Includes utilities for great price 
of $1,300/month. Call Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


GARNEAU GATES EXECUTIVE CONDO. 
Bdrms: 2, bathrooms: 2, area: 1,100 sq feet, 
rent: $1,800/month. Live in comfort blocks 
from the university, and minutes by transit or 
car to downtown. Shopping next door. Suite 
includes 2 underground parking stalls and stor- 
age locker. Nicely appointed accented home. 
Hardwood in the large living room, balcony 
and fireplace. Kitchen is new with high-end 
appliances. Great designed condo, in a quiet 
building with outside access. Call Janet Fraser 
at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate. 


STUNNING BUNGALOW FOR RENT OR 
SALE. MLS # E3234545. St. Albert bungalow 
located in prestigious Kingswood is 5 minutes 
from St. Albert Trail or 1 bus ride to U of A 
from transit station. 4 bdrm, 3 full baths, 
fully developed, vaulted ceilings, hardwood, 
upgraded stainless steel appliances, corner 
pantry and large breakfast nook. Master bdrm 
is spacious and offers walk in closet and 4 pce 
en-suite with Jacuzzi tub. Unique layout allows 
for extra light in basement which features large 
family room and gas fireplace. Yard is private 
and impeccably maintained. $1,950/month. 
Available for six-month rental (negotiable). 
780-722-5130, jared@plainsinsurance.ca. 


QUIET 4TH FLOOR CONDO IN MACEWAN 
— PERFECT FOR THE PROFESSIONAL. Large 
open floor plan, 9 ft ceilings, 2 bdrm, 2 bath 
condo. South and west-facing, large L-shape 
balcony (with natural gas hook-up) overlooks 
park. Two underground heated parking stalls. 
5 appliances plus in-suite laundry. Separate 
storage room. Exercise and amenities room. 
On major bus route and close to LRT, walking 
trails, shopping, restaurants, grocery stores, 
coffee shops & banks. No smoking/No pets. 
Available Dec 1. $1,600/month includes all 
utilities except phone & cable. 780-906-5746 
or email notes4vigors@gmail.com to view. 


BELGRAVIA. Main floor fully furnished 
house. 3 bdrms, 2.5 baths, 1,900 sq. ft. double 
attached garage with hardwood floors. Include 
utilities. Fireplace, dishwasher, large spacious 
backyard with a deck. $2,000/month, $1,800 
D/D. Call us at 780-988-1100 to view this spec- 
tacular property. 


BELGRAVIA. 1 bed, 1 bath, Recently 
renovated, fully furnished basement suite. 9 
foot ceilings with large windows, steps from 
LRT and local business. A short walk to the U 
of A or the river valley. $950/month includes all 
utilities. Call us at 780-988-1100 to view this 
awesome suite. 


MCQUEEN AREA BUNGALOW. 4 bdrm, 
1% baths, detached garage. Negotiable rent. 
Immediate Possession. sholden56@hotmail. 
com. 


FABULOUS MILLCREEK HOUSE FOR RENT. 
985 sq. ft., 2 bdrms. Minutes from U of A, 
downtown. Renovated kitchen and bathroom, 
hardwood and marble floors. Pet and child 
friendly! New deck, fence, patio, windows 
and furnace. Includes use of BBQ, laundry, 
garage. Loads of storage. $1,400 + 1/2 utilities. 
Contact sylvia.rigakis@gmail.com. 


FURNISHED. North Glenora home, 5 
km walk to U of A. Excellent bus route. 1.5 
storey, 2 bdrm, 1,100 sq. ft., plus basement. 
Immaculate. Ideal sabbatical home. $2,000 
including phone, Internet, cable. Available Jan— 
April 2011. Contact saparr@shaw.ca. 


LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA. Ocean front. 
Sabbatical vacation. 1 bdrm condo. $1,750/ 
month. 780-435-1032. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


ALDERGROVE EXECUTIVE FAMILY 
HOME. 4 bdrms, 2,000 sq. ft., professionally 
landscaped. Completely renovated. Comfree 
#31932 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING A CONDO. 
| can help you. Call now Connie Kennedy 780- 
482-6766. Pioneer Condominium Specialist. 
Re/Max Real Estate. Virtual Tours. wwwcon- 
niekenndey.com. 


BEAUTIFUL GARNEAU CHARACTER 
HOME. Built 1929. Retains many original 
features and has been enhanced by tasteful 
upgrades and renovations. 4 bdrms, 2 baths, 
library, and finished basement. For full details, 
see the listing on comfree.com #31597. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. Campus 
editing since 1993. All stylequides; medical 
terminology. Member, Editors’ Association of 
Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 verbatimedit@ 
shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete renova- 
tion services. 30 years experience. References. 
No job too small 780-886-6005. 
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Professor flies high to get physical-activity message across to seniors 


Jane Hurly 


xercise physiology professor 

Normand Boulé has found 

an unusual but effective way 
to share the “physical activity for life 
message” with seniors—and he does it 
as an acrobat. 

Partnering with his spouse, profes- 
sional circus artist Lyne Gosselin, 
the couple takes their engaging act to 
seniors’ residences and centres, per- 
forming a short routine, and involv- 
ing the seniors and their caregivers 
in activities that help them “join the 
circus” too. 

And he says the seniors lap it up. 
“Our theme is that we are an elderly 
couple in our 60’s or 70’s and we're 
going to do our exercises to an exercise 
video. But instead of doing the tradi- 
tional push-ups and stretches, we have 
adapted them to our circus.moves,” 


says Boulé. He and Gosselin transform 
from apparent decrepitude into balletic, 
energetic, impossibly limber acrobats, 
complete with dramatic lifts and feats 
of balance before once again transform- 
ing into an inactive, aging couple. 

“There’s a lot of humour involved 
and it’s a lot of fun,” says Boulé, who 
normally plays tennis for exercise. “Af 
ter we've performed we spend 35-40 
minutes teaching seniors some circus 
skills. We have them juggle scarves, 
balance peacock feathers or we teach 
the staff at the centres how to make 
pyramids and balance on us. It’s a very 
interactive show and we get the audi- 
ence to move.” 

So how does a tennis-playing, 
diabetes researcher become an acrobat? 
Rather serendipitously as it turns out. 
What began as an act of devotion to his 
spouse has evolved into an unexpected 
passion for Boulé. 


“When Lyne became pregnant I 
told her I would help her in any way 
I could with her work,” he explains. 

“I couldn’t envision what that would 
mean, but she was booked to do a show 
when she was three or four months 
pregnant.” 

During her pregnancy, Boulé had 
helped Gosselin practice, learning the 
tricks with her partner first to make 
sure they could be executed safely. 

“Lyne is the porter, the one who 
does all the lifting and carrying, and so 
I took over her role,” he says. “Someone 
had to do it and in the spirit of ‘the 
show must go on’ and my early promise 
to help out in any way possible, I 
ended up doing the show in front of 
the prime minister and national media, 
the president of the university and our 
dean. That was my introduction to 
acrobatics.” 

There’s been no shortage of work 


U of A researcher Normand Boulé and his wife Lyne Gosselin perform acrobatic feats to 
encourage seniors to be physically active. 


with Boulé and Gosselin receiving re- 
quests to perform from many different 
groups. They've also received an Alberta 
Arts Council grant for $5,000 to de- 
velop their seniors’ show and to present 
it at 10 different seniors’ centres in the 


next year. To Boulé, it’s good news for 
both of them. “This marries Lyne’s love 
of circus arts with my work interest in 
health promotion, healthy living and 
aging. And it’s a fun way to give back to 
the community.” Ri 


Martha Cook Piper Prize recipient engineers palate of ‘glowing’ proteins 


. Geoff McMaster 


ne of the most important 

biochemical advances of 

the past century has been 
determining how to use fluorescent 
proteins to highlight processes inside 


living cells. 


In recognition of the achievement, 
the American team that first discovered 
this florescent protein in the 1990s 
was awarded the 2008 Nobel Prize in 
chemistry. But since then, the U of A’s 
Robert Campbell, who trained with 
amember of that illustrious team, has 
taken the initial breakthrough and run 
with it, developing ever more 
sophisticated tools to reveal 


paliddns 


a colourful map of cellular 
protein function. 

“My lab is working to 
expand the range of bio- 
chemical processes that can 
be visualized with fluorescent 
protein technology,” said 


Robert Campbell has played 
a leading role in advancing 
the use of flourescent 
proteins to highlight 
processes in living cells. 


Campbell, recipient of the Martha Cook 
Piper Research Prize for his short but 
prolific career at the U of A. “Our goal 

is to open up yet more windows into 

the cell and allow researchers to see even 
more things that they've never been able 
to see before.” 

According to the U of A’s dean of sci- 
ence Gregory Taylor, Campbell “has an 
outstanding research and funding record 
fora young scientist. [His] research 
has the potential to revolutionize our 
understanding of fundamental biological 
processes operating within living cells.” 

There are thousands of proteins 
inside cells that control vital chemical 
processes. If they fail to work properly, 
the result can be illness and death, which 
is why it is so important to develop 
a complete map of protein function 
in the body. Such a map is drawn by 
“engineering fluorescent protein variants 
that change their fluorescence color 


or intensity in response to a specific 
biochemical event inside of a living cell,” 
says Campbell. 

Campbell completed his doctorate 
at the University of British Columbia in 
2000. He then joined Nobel Laureate 
Roger Tsien at the University of Califor- 
nia at San Diego. After three years there, 
Campbell accepted a Tier II Canada 
Research Chair in Bioanalytical Chem- 
istry at the U of A, where he quickly 
developed a host of new biotools. 

And there is no doubt, he says, that 
the U of A has helped him thrive. 

“Right from day one, the Universi- 
ty of Alberta has provided me with an 
ideal environment to do this research. 
I've really benefited from the overall 
strength of research at the U of A, 
since it has meant I just have to walk 
across campus to establish collabora- 
tions with world-class biologists who 


can make great use of the new tools 


that are coming out of our lab. 

“However, the aspect of our research 
that I enjoy most is brainstorming up 
new ideas with students. Mentoring of 
students who are enthusiastic and full 
of fresh ideas provides me with all of the 
rewards I need in this job.” 

“Campbell’s new fluorescent-based 
tools have been highly sought after by 
other researchers; hundreds of groups» 
have requested his tools,” says University 
of Illinois chemist Jonathan Sweedler. 
“Thus, as these groups publish using his 
tools, the impact of Campbell’s work will 
explode.” 

The Martha Cook Piper Research 
Prize was established to commemorate 
the significant contribution Martha 
Piper made to the research community 
while vice-president, research, and vice- 
president, research and external affairs, at 
the University of Alberta between 1993 
and 1996. R 
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Until Jan. 14, 2011 


The John H. Meier, Jr. Governor 
General's Literary Award for Fiction 
Collection. This exhibition presents 
examples of first editions of all the titles 
that have won Canada’s prestigious 
Governor General's Literary Award for 
Fiction from its inception to the present. 
Noon-4:30 p.m. Rutherford Library. 


MN 


Until Nov. 9 


Mini Medical School. Running every 
Tuesday for eight weeks, the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry is presenting this 
lecture series on topics from dentistry and 
surgery to nutrition and acupuncture. 7-9 
p.m. Bernard Snell Hall. Go to www.cpl. 
ualberta for more information. 


Oct. 4-31 


About Books: The work of mem- 
bers of the Canadian Bookbinders 
and Book Artists Guild, Alberta 
North Chapter. Foyer, Rutherford South 
Rutherford Library, North and South 
(Humanities and Social Sciences). 


Oct. 7—Nov. 20 


Polar Impact. This exhibit is an 
exhibition celebrating the 50th anniversary 


__ of the Canadian Circumpolar Institute. It 

i looks at the changes in the polar and sub- 
-polar regions of the world and it highlights 
| aspects of some of the research carried out 


by University of Alberta faculty in these 
unique and sensitive environments. The 
exhibit is open Thursdays 12-8 p.m., and 
Friday and Saturday 12-5 p.m. Gallery A 
in the TELUS Centre (87 Ave. and 111 St.). 
Admission is free. 


Oct, 22 


Golden Bears Hockey. 
Versus University of Lethbridge Pronghorns 
7:30 p.m. Clare Drake Arena. For a listing 
of all Golden Bears and Panda athletics, go 
to www.bears.1'alberta.ca. 


Oct. 23 


U of A Open House. Each October 
the U of A holds its annual open house, 
featuring a booth fair, presentations, 
campus tours, special events and prize give- 
aways. 9 a.m.—4 p.m. Butterdome. For more 
information, go to www. registrar.ualberta. 
ca/openhouse. 


Oct. 25 


Book Launch. Come celebrate the 
launch of three new books at St. Joseph's 
College: “Evolutionary Creation,” and “| 
Love Jesus and | Accept Evolution,” by 
Denis Lamoureux; and “Hunting: Philosophy 
for Everyone,” an edited anthology by 
Nathan Kowalsky. Join us at 3:15 pm for 
wine and cheese in the Faculty Lounge. 
(Speeches at 3:30 pm). All interested stu- 
dents and staff are welcome. 


Oct. 26 


Office of the Registrar Pie in the 
Face Day. Donate $2 to have a pie put in 
the face of a fellow colleague. Pay $2 to 
have it sent back to the person who sent it 
to them, pay $5 to send it to someone new. 
Pay $10 to get out of the game all togeth- 
er. All proceeds to the campus United Way 
Campaign. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Administration 
Building. 


The 2010 Gairdner Foundation 
Symposium. Topic: Translational 
Research—a Canadian perspective. 2-5 
p.m. Bernard Snell Hall Theatre University 
of Alberta Hospital (Walter C. Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre). For more informa- 
tion, go to www.gairdner.org. 


Oct. 28 


The National Institutes of Health: 
Post-award Considerations. This ses- 
sion will address the key issues related 
to the post-award management of NIH 
awards. The presenter will describe the NIH 
requirements in relation to annual carry- 
over request, annual reporting of personnel 
time commitments, financial reporting, 
consortium sub-award management, and 
institutional assurances. Please register via 
the link below. 9:30-11 a.m. 2-117 Clinical 
Sciences. http://rsoregistration.ualberta.ca/ 
CourseDescription.do?courseid=4616. 


Narrating livelihoods across rural- 
urban spaces: Migration, networks 
and risks — A Chinese case. Heather 
Zhang, professor at the University of Leeds, 
will be the first speaker in series of semi- 
nars promoting an international dialogue 
between faculty around the world exploring 
contemporary issues within China. 10-11 
a.m., 311 Pembina Hall. 


Oct. 29 


Campus Recreation Zombie 
Thriller Dance. Come out to learn all the 
moves. All proceeds to the U of A United 
Way. Noon-1 p.m. Main Gym. 


Nov. 1 


MACH 2 Enterprise Quartet 
with Tanya Prochazka 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Nov. 4 


Fostering Talent in China: 
Building Cities and Developing the 
Nation. Lisa Hoffman, professor at the 
University of Washington in Tacoma, will 
present at this seminar series promoting 
an international dialogue between fac- 
ulty around the world exploring contem- 
porary issues within China. 10-11 a.m., 
311 Pembina Hall. 


SASS 


CIUS Seminar Series. Ukraine's geo- 
political role today. 3 p.m. 227 Athabasca 
Hall. 


Nov. 5 


“Women and Islam.” Public lecture 
to be presented by Ghada Talhami, D. K. 
Pearsons professor emerita of politics, Lake 
Forest College. 3 p.m. Senate Chambers, 
326 Old Arts Building. 


ae choice 


Music professor Michael MacDonald’s Music 103 (History of Popular Music) 
class hosted a drum circle on Oct. 13 with the Music is a Weapon U of A 
chapter. Music is a Weapon is a predominantly student-run organization 


dedicated to strengthening community through art. 
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